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Art. XII. — CEITICAL NOTICES. 

1. — Narrative of the Expedition of an American Squadron to the 
China Seas and Japan, performed in the Years 1852, 1853, and 
1854, by Order of the Government of the United States, under the Com- 
mand of Commodore M. C. Perry, U. S. N. Compiled from the 
Original Notes and Journals of Commodore Perry, at his Request, and 
under his Supervision, by Francis L. Hawks, D. D. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 1856. 8vo. 

A threefold interest attaches to this work. It claims emphat- 
ic notice as a record of national enterprise ; it forms an important 
chapter of our diplomatic history ; and it is permanently attractive as 
an embodiment of scientific facts. With such a degree and kind of in- 
terest as the basis of a new contribution to the honorable archives of 
American exploration, we cannot but congratulate the large number of 
readers, who, lured by one or another of the special claims we have 
designated, will eagerly peruse this elegant publication, prepared as it 
has been with so eminent care, judgment, and skill. It would be dif- 
ficult to find in the country an editor better fitted to arrange the mate- 
rials and collate the essential facts of the expedition, than Dr. Hawks. 
His strong interest in geographical studies, his love of history, and his 
ethnological tastes, evidently made the task of bringing into shape, and 
illustrating from other sources, the results of this enterprise, a labor of 
love. In an elaborate yet terse introduction he describes the isolated con- 
dition of Japan, and the strong desire thus awakened in naturalists and 
others to explore its treasures of nature and the peculiarities of its civili- 
zation. He then gives a full and interesting account of all the previous 
attempts on the part of the English, Dutch, Portuguese, and Ameri- 
cans to establish an intercourse with this exclusive and mysterious 
country. The origin, name, extent, geography, past relations, govern- 
ment, language, and religion of the Japanese are then discussed with 
much skill ; and in this portion of the essay, a familiarity with such 
inquiries, and a readiness in generalization from physical and historical 
facts, especially indicate the editor's adaptation to his task. This ad- 
mirable introduction, at once comprehensive and succinct, clear and co- 
pious, affords us such glimpses of the latent interest involved in the 
region afterwards described, that we turn to the narration with renewed 
anticipations and peculiar zest. The " Story of the American Entrance 
into Japan " is told without exaggeration ; but the details are so cu- 
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rious, the event itself so significant, and the scenes so unique, that the 
whole narrative, though given in a matter-of-fact and simple style, has 
a romantic charm parallel with its scientific and diplomatic interest. 
The proximate causes of the expedition and the initiative measures 
are stated ; and then the reader is carried most agreeably along with 
the intelligent officers, pausing with them to note whatever is worthy of 
observation at Madeira, St. Helena, and the Cape, at Mauritius, Cey- 
lon, and Malacca, at Singapore, Hong-Kong, Macao, Shanghai, and 
Canton, until the time arrives for seeking the forbidden land, and the 
noble ships drop their anchors in Lew Chew harbor. In each of the 
places above named, and in the intermediate waters, the phenomena of 
nature — of tides, vegetation, physiology, scenery, and climate — are 
pleasantly recorded ; and excellent illustrations, from drawings on the 
spot, make us familiar with the men and women, the trees and temples, 
the scenes and ceremonies, of these interesting localities. The style is 
unaffected and clear ; a multitude of facts are brought together of more 
or less importance to the naturalist, the historian, and the lover of ad- 
venture ; while, through and around them, the main story preserves its 
continuous progress. At the appropriate points letters and documents 
are introduced ; and reports, statistics, and notes illustrate the chronicle. 
Bayard Taylor's account of Lew Chew is given in full, as he prepared 
it for the Commodore, having been despatched with a party on a 
tour of exploration. A pleasing variety is imparted to the work by nu- 
merous exquisite vignettes scattered through the text, and views of the 
squadron or the flag-ship at the most important points of the expedi- 
tion. When we consider that this enterprise had mainly in view a 
diplomatic result, the general reader will be agreeably surprised at the 
new scientific facts gathered by the intelligent officers, and the amount 
of fresh information regarding the life and manners, the natural produc- 
tions, and the industrial processes of the Japanese. The artistic and 
scientific attractions of the work, although incidental, are alone sufficient 
to render it an important accession to the literature of travel. 

Two visits to Japan are thus minutely described. A full account is 
given of the bay of Yeddo, the ports of Simoda and Hakodade, the 
mode of life, character, and occupations of the inhabitants, the cur- 
rents, nature of the country, scenery, incidents of travel, the state of 
art, literature, and religion, and the sanitary statistics. The analogy 
of one of the main currents on the coast of Japan to the Gulf Stream, 
is among the curious scientific topics discussed. 

Although unprovided with a regular scientific corps, the intelligent 
sagacity of the officers, and their knowledge in special departments, 
enabled them to glean many essential facts, which are carefully em- 
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bodied in the narrative. A minute general description of the Japanese 
islands is given, with a complete survey of their harbors, which forms 
an invaluable addition to nautical knowledge. In geology we have 
quite satisfactory data, one of the gentlemen attached to the flag-ship 
being well versed in this science, and an indefatigable observer. For- 
tunately, also, a skilful agriculturist noted the methods of culture and 
the kinds and order of crops. To the general reader, perhaps, no part 
of this fresh and suggestive history will prove more curious than the 
account given of the domestic economy of this singular people, — their 
simple housekeeping, primitive furniture, patiently wrought articles of 
convenience and luxury, together with their daily habits, costumes, and 
notions of etiquette. The " praying machines," sketches of which are 
inserted from original drawings, form one of the most remarkable sat- 
ires upon superstitious observances we have encountered in the annals 
of any nation. And wide apart as at the first glance may appear the 
political creeds and tendencies of the Japanese and those of our own 
times and nation, the reader will find, in the doctrines whereby these 
islanders so long and rigorously excluded foreign interference, the pri- 
mal and absolute idea of Know-Nothingism distinctly proclaimed and 
realized. The superiority of the Japanese to the Chinese in artistic 
development has been often asserted; and in this work we find the 
grounds of the assertion clearly pointed out and illustrated. Some of 
the specimens of art brought home by Commodore Perry seem to in- 
dicate a remarkable knowledge of perspective and foreshortening, and 
an inventive capacity, in which these people leave Chinese painters far 
behind. A little treatise on the horse, which we have examined, dis- 
plays the various points and attitudes of that noble animal with a skill, 
grace, and precision wholly unanticipated. The details of their ad- 
vancement in this regard are very intelligently described, and form a 
chapter that will interest the reader acquainted with or curious about 
the history of art. 

The government edition of this work consists of a large quarto of 
five hundred pages. An octavo edition, of eight hundred pages, has 
also been issued by D. Appleton & Co. of New York. The illustra- 
tions of both are very copious and exact, being derived from sketches, 
daguerreotypes, and surveys taken by the artists and officers. A lead- 
ing characteristic of the work is, that much of it is the result of careful 
investigations by officers specially detailed to make and report observa- 
tions. Thus the geology, climate, agriculture, and ethnological char- 
acteristics of the island and people are separately considered, the com- 
piler limiting himself to a direct and full narrative of events as they 
occurred, written in an easy style, adapted to interest the general read- 
48* 
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er, no less than the scientific details will attract the philosopher, and the 
negotiations win attention from the diplomatist. 

The story is told in the third person, — Commodore Perry being the 
hero, and his journal forming the basis and nucleus of the whole. Every 
important statement is authenticated by documents. Many of the pic- 
turesque scenes are admirably illustrated from graphic and highly fin- 
ished drawings, — reproduced here in the best style of lithographic art, 
on steel, and in wood engravings. The correspondence and treaty, the 
reports and special journals, are judiciously interwoven with the main 
narrative ; and these incidental and illustrative materials, with the his- 
torical introduction, render the entire work one of the most complete and 
valuable publications of a national character ever issued in this country. 
It will take its place beside that splendid series of the records of ex- 
plorations under the auspices ■ government, which signally exhibit the 
scientific and humane enterprise of modern times, and furnish the 
statesman and the scholar with such rare and reliable data for specula- 
tion and history. 



2. — The Ecclesiastical History of New England; comprising not only 
Religious, hut also Moral and other Relations. By Joseph B. Felt. 
Vol. I. Boston : Published by the Congregational Library Associa- 
tion. 1856. 

There are few men who have contributed so much to illustrate the 
ecclesiastical history of New England as Mr. Felt. Born and nurtured 
amidst the sources of our early history, and having withal a decided 
taste for historical and biographical research, he has made the very best 
of his opportunities, as is evidenced by his having given to the world 
several volumes of great and enduring interest. His Annals of Salem, 
which appeared in 1827, and his History of Ipswich, Essex, and Ham- 
ilton, published in 1834, are both highly creditable productions, and em- 
body a large amount of local detail, which, though specially interesting 
to those towns, may well be considered as an important contribution to 
the general history of the country. The present work is on a much 
more extended scale, though largely partaking of the same general 
character. The author, instead of moulding his material into a contin- 
uous and graceful narrative, gives us the material itself in almost the 
very form in which he finds it in original records ; and thus whatever 
of literary attraction he sacrifices is made up, and more, by the feeling 
he inspires, that we are in contact with the very minds and manners of 
the generation of which he treats. This first volume comes down no 



